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The  decree  which • formerly  “went  forth  from  CiBsar  Augustus 
that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,”  being  still  of  full  force  and 
efficacy,  with  small  prospect  of  becoming  obsolete,  the  question 
follows, — how  this  inevitable  yearly  taxation  may  be  raised  least 
injuriously  to  the  community  at  large. 

In  any  form,  and  under  any  circumstances,  it  must  be  both  an 
evil  and  a burden.  Perfect  equity  is,  probably,  unattainable ; and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  form  or  time  of  contribution 
against  which  special  objections,  of  more  or  less  solidity,  might 
not  be  raised  by  the  tax  payers, — while  the  subject  is  further 
perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  prevailing  interests 
and  prejudices,  and  perhaps  of  greatly  altering  long  existing 
and  recognized  methods  of  taxation.  Nevertheless,  it  being 
undeniable  that  the  mode  of  levying  a nation’s  revenue  does, 
in  many  cases,  most  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  especially  of  all  who  live  by  industry  and 
trade,  it  behoves  us  to  look  such  difficulties  firmly  in  the  face, 
with  a determination  to  overcome  them,  and  not  to  join  in  the 
idle  chorus,  “ a lion  in  the  path.” 

We  assume  at  starting,  that  this  is  no  question  of  class  or  of  party, 
but  that  the  interest  of  all  is,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run, 
truly  the  interest  of  every  one.  No  man  can  long  profit  by  in- 
justice ; and  public  waste  is  a loss  to  every  individual  in  the 
community. 

I propose,  therefore,  to  consider  the  question  of  Direct  or 
Indirect  Taxation  on  its  merits,  satisfied  that  the  right  must 
also  be  the  expedient,  and  that  means  may  always  be  found  to 
render  that  practicable  which  the  voice  of  the  public  has  de 
liberately  approved,  and  adopted. 


but  it  may  be  that  all  this  is  pure  waste,  and  that  the  landowner 
might  probably,  and  in  no  long  period,  find  his  net  income  larger 
than  at  present,  were  he  to  assume  the  direct  payment  of  the 
major  part  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  this  without  increasing  his 
own  share  of  the  actual  burthen.  “ Merchants  are  vena  porta ; 

“ and  if  they  flourish  not,  a kingdom  may  have  good  limbs,  but 
“ will  have  empty  veins,  and  nourish  little.  Taxes  and  Imposts 
“ upon  them  do  seldom  good  to  the  King  s Revenue  ; for  that  he 
“ wins  in  the  Hundred,  he  leeseth  in  the  Shire ; the  particular 
“ Rates  being  increased,  but  the  total  bulk  of  Trading  rather 
“ decreased.”— Bacon,  Essay  of  Empire. 

The  argument  applies  equally  to  rent,  as  to  revenue. 

This  point  is  now  merely  thrown  out  for  consideration.  It  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  that  the  interests  of  all  classes 
are  thus  closely  bound  up  together,  so  that  in  recommending  a 
system  of  Direct  Taxation,  necessarily  levied  in  great  part  upon 
realized  property,  we  neither  advise  confiscation,  nor,  indeed,  any 
loss  to  the  wealthy  classes ; but,  on  the  contrary,  are  fully  persuaded 
that  we  counsel  the  surest  and  safest  means  for  indefinitely  and 
rapidly  improving  and  securing  their  present  position.  It  is  the 
case  of  the  Corn  Law  over  again.  Landlords  are  now  as  much 
afraid  of  Direct  Taxation,  as  they  were,  a few  years  ago,  of  the 
abolition  of  Protection,  and  with  just  as  little  cause.  The 
latter  has  proved  a material  benefit  to  them,  as  will  the  former 
whenever  it  is  fairly  tried,— for  the  same  reasons,  and  in  the  same 

way. 

The  correctness  of  Adam  Smith  s four  canons  of  Taxation  being 
fully  admitted,  we  should  propose  to  add  to  them  another,  which 
in  fact  brings  us  at  once  to  the  pith  of  the  controversy  before  us, 
— That  no  tax  should  be  tolerated  in  any  free  or  civilized 
community  which  interferes  with  the  course  of  trade,  prevents  the 
exercise  of  honest  industry,  and  thus,  in  effect,  prohibits  the 
subject’s  earning  wherewithal  to  pay  it.  To  prevent  any  man  or 
woman  from  making  a living  by  any  honest  means  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  within  his  reach,  is  surely  nothing  short  of 
tyranny,  and  most  barbarous  tyranny  too.  When  it  was  ordained 
that  man  should  live  by  labour,  the  whole  earth  was,  at  the  same 


Full  inquiry  into  this  unpopular  subject,  is  assuredly  neither 
premature  nor  unnecessary.  After  all  the  reforms  of  Peel  and 
Gladstone,  it  may  truly  be  affirmed  of  British  Taxation,  “ ’tis 
an  unweeded  garden  ; things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  possess  it 
merely.”  Of  scientific  principle  or  consistency  not  a trace  can  be 
found  therein  ; it  is  made  up  piecemeal  of  all  sorts  of  plans  and 
systems,  involving  numerous  establishments,  and  consequent 
needless  expense  and  waste  in  collection.  The  time  spent  in  its 
discussion  will  not  be  lost  if  it  have  the  effect  of  turning  the 
attention  of  statesmen  and  economists  to  a question  which,  how- 
ever uninviting,  is  practically  most  momentous. 

It  is  obvious  that,  under  any  system,  the  year’s  taxation,  or 
public  expenditure,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  years  income, 
which,  as  Adam  Smith  has  shown,  divides  itself  into  Rent,  Profits, 
and  Wages.  From  one  or  more  of  these  sources  all  taxation  must 
be  drawn ; but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  class  which  first 
advances  a Tax,  wUl  ultimately  pay  it.  Both  Turgot  and  Smith 
have  shown  that  in  certain,  not  uncommon,  circumstances,  a tax 
upon  Wages  falls  eventually  upon  Rent ; and  it  will  make  little 
difference,  in  this  case,  whether  the  tax  be  laid  upon  the  Wages,  or 
upon  the  commodities  on  which  the  labourer  usually  expends  his 
wages.  The  result  must  be  nearly  the  same.*  And  though  to 
trace  the  ultimate  incidence  of  Taxation,  is  at  all  times  difficult, 
and  frequently  impracticable,  it  appears  certain  that  Profits  are  the 
Mother  of  Rent,  since  if  no  profit  could  be  made,  no  rent  would 
be  paid  ; and,  consequently,  that  whatever  increases  profits  must 
raise  rent,  or,  in  other  words,  improve  the  value  of  Land,  whether 
to  sell  or  to  let ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  reduces 
profits,  inevitably  reduces  also  the  market  price  of  real  property, 
insomuch  as  to  raise  the  question  whether,  let  taxes  be  levied  how 
they  may,  the  land  does  not  in  fact  suffer  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  revenue  raised.  Others  may,  and  do,  suffer  also,  no  doubt ; 

♦ “ A tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a direct  tox 
upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  labourer,  though  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  cannot,  lor 
any  considerable  time  at  least,  be  properly  said  even  to  advance  it.  It  must  always,  in  the  l^g 
run  be  advanced  to  him  by  hi.s  immediate  employer,  in  the  advanced  rate  of  his  wages,  ms 
employer,  if  he  is  a manufacturer,  will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods  this  rise  of  wages, 
together  with  a profit ; so  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax,  together  with  this  overcharge,  wUl 
fall  upon  the  consumer.  If  his  employer  is  a farmer,  the  final  payment,  together  wim  a aw 
overcharge,  will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord.”— A,  Wealth  of  Nat%on$j  Book  V, 
Chap,  IT, 
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time,  given  him  for  a field  to  toil  in,  and  a market  to  buy  and  sell 
in ; but  of  this  be  is  effectually  robbed  by  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties, — as  effectually  as  he  would  be  by  a direct  penal  prohibi- 
tion to  labour,  or  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  industry. 

A duty  upon  any  article  necessarily  raises  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  no  man  will  contend  that  as  much  can  be  sold  of  a 
dear  commodity  as  of  a cheap  one.  Consumption  being  thus 
checked,  production,  or  importation,  is  restricted  in  equal  pro- 
portion. There  will  be  less  business,  less'  production,  less  buying 
and  selling,  less  employment  for  labour, — but  not  fewer 
People.  Hence  aggravated  competition,  with  reduced  rales 
both  of  wages  and  profits.  It  becomes  hard  to  live;  and 
business  is  degraded  to  the  wretched  scramble  and  struggle 
we  see,  with  consequences  upon  which  I need  not  now  enlarge. 

“ All  taxes  upon  consumable  commodities  tend  to  reduce  the 
“ quantity  of  productive  labour  below  what  it  would  otherwise  be, 
“either  in  preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if  they  are  home 
“ commodities ; or  in  preparing  those  with  which  they  are  pur- 
“ chased  if  they  are  foreign  commodities.  Such  taxes  too,  always 
“ alter,  more  or  less,  the  natural  direction  of  national  industry, 
“ and  turn  it  into  a channel,  always  different  from,  and  generally 
“ less  advantageous  than,  that  in  wliich  it  would  have  run  of  its 

“ own  accord.” — Smith.  TJt  infra. 

The  law  of  competition  is,  indeed,  as  inevitable  and  uniform  as 
the  law  of  gravitation,— but  men  deal  very  differently  with  these 
two  laws.  They  take  good  care  to  enjoy  as  much  freedom  of 
action  as  the  one  will  allow,  neither  loading  their  shoulders,  nor 
tying  their  limbs,  lest  they  should  walk  too  fast,  or  leap  too  high. 
But,  as  if  the  other  were  not  naturally  severe  enough  to  stimulate 
industry  and  invention,  and  to  chastise  stupidity  and  idleness, 
endless  devices  are  perversely  sought  out  to  increase  its  pressure, 
and  turn  into  a curse  that  which  its  great  Author  doubtless 
intended  for  a blessing.  Of  these.  Excise  and  Customs  are  the 
chief;  but  Trades  Unions,  Laws  of  Settlement,  and  obstructions 
to  the  easy  transfer  of  land,  with  sundry  others,  are  also  powerful 
in  producing  the  deplorable  results,  of  which  Philanthropy  and 
Social  Science  have  been  labouring  ineffectually  to  mitigate  some 
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of  the  most  violent  external  symptoms.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  soon  attack  their  causes  instead,  because  these  being  removed,  the 
effects  will  die  of  themselves. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here,  that  an  article  need  not  be 
taxed  itself  to  produce  the  effect  now  deprecated.  Wool,  for  instance, 
may  be  free  to  grow,  to  import,  to  manufacture,  and  to  export ; but 
if  a principal  market  for  woollens  be  China,  which  must  pay  for  her 
imports  in  Tea,  or  not  at  all ; and  if  by  a duty  on  Tea  the  con- 
sumption is  diminished  to  one  third  of  what  it  might  be,  the 
export  of  woollens  must  fall  off  in  equal  proportion,  and  the 
Leeds  factories  will,  to  that  extent,  be  stopped,  as  surely  as  if 
soldiers  had  been  placed  in  the  Engine  room  with  orders  to  shoot 
whoever  should  attempt  to  light  the  furnace.  You  may  as  well 
prohibit  a manufacture  in  express  terms,  as  prohibit  the  manu- 
facturer from  receiving  such  payment  for  his  goods,  as  the  world 
can  afford,  and  as  he  can  receive  and  make  available. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  with  justice,  of  the  gross  inequality  of 
the  Income  Tax,  and  infinite  righteous  indignation  has  been  ex- 
pended thereon  accordingly.  Nay,  some  writers  and  speakers 
taking  the  present  Income  Tax  as  the  type  and  measure  of  all 
Direct  Taxation,  challenge  us  to  present  a perfectly  equitablo  plan, 
on  pain  of  their  utmost  opposition.  On  this  head  I shall  offer  a 
remark  presently,— but  would  now  assure  all  such  objectors,  that 
no  form  of  Direct  Taxation  now  possible,  or  such  as  any  Govern- 
ment would  dream  of  proposing  in  these  days,  could  approach  the 
systematic  iniquity  pervading  the  schedules  of  Customs  and 
Excise.  Compared  with  them  the  Income  Tax,  or  even  a Poll  tax, 
would  be  simple  equity,  and  pure  Christian  justice.  It  were  hard 
to  find  a more  egregious  example  of  “ straining  at  a gnat,  and 
swallowing  a camel  ” than  is  exhibited  in  this  outcry.  The  first 
principle  of  all  Taxation  is  that  every  person  able  to  pay  anything 
shall  contribute  in  fair  proportion  to  his  ability.  It  is  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  voluntary  subscription.  Society  protects  his  property 
for  him.  and  ought  to  charge  for  that  protection  in  proportion  to 
the  value  protected.  But  duties  upon  commodities  proceed  on  the 
reverse  principle,— viz.  that  of  exacting  payment  in  proporhon  to 
a man’s  necessities,— and  the  rate  of  tax  usually  increases  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  poverty  of  the  tax-payer.  The  measure  of  payment 
is,  not  the  means  to  pay.  but,  the  number  of  a family,  and  their 
state  of  health,  morals,  or  intellectual  development.  There  are 
enormous  taxes  to  which  the  wealthier  classes  pay  almost  nothing. 
For  example  ; Tobacco  and  British  Spirits  yield  £14,832,026, 
more  than  a fifth  of  the  entire  Eevenue,— while  the  main  weight 
of  the  duties  on  Tea,  Sugar,  and  Malt,  — say  £17,695.000 
more,— must  fall  upon  those  who  live  by  wages,  and  earn  from  one 
to  three  pounds  per  week,— though  of  these  duties  the  well-to-do 
classes  may  pay  more  relatively  to  their  numbers, 

Again;  the  duties  are  nearly  all  of  them  specific  ; so  much  per 
pound,  or  per  gallon,  — the  result  being  that,  Tea  at  eightpence  a 
pound,  in  bond,  or  at  4s.  per  lb.— or  Spirits  at  Is.  per  gallon  or  at 
I5s.,  pay  the  same  amount  of  tax,  the  poor  consumer  being  taxed  six 
or  fifteen  times  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  rich,  who  can  afford  the  best 
articles.  With  the  exception  of  a few  ad  valorem  duties  this  runs 
through  the  whole  system.  Even  Mr.  Gladstones  new  Wine 
Duties  are  very  guilty  in  this  respect.  But  far  worse  is  the  in- 
equality of  privation.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  overcharged  for  what 
we  require,  but  infinitely  more  grievous  to  be  forbidden  it  altogether, 
and  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  poorer  portion  of  our  labouring 
people,  farming  men,  hand-loom  weavers,  and  the  like. 

Whether  we  regard  the  published  evidence  of  the  labourer  s wife, 
pinching  and  contriving  to  compass  » a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Tea  for  Sunday  morning’s  breakfast,” — or  the  details  of  the  want 
of  the  commonest  comforts  when  illness  visits  the  poor  mans 
dwelling,— or  compare  the  consumption  per  head  of  such  articles 
in  England  with  that  of  Australia  or  of  America,  the  fact  is  equally 
apparent  that  multitudes  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  either 
altogether  denied  the  use  of  several  valuable  comforts,  or 
condemned  to  a most  insufficient  allowance  of  them,  and  we 
cannot  too  strongly  denounce  the  injustice  of  removing,  by  express 
law,  out  of  the  reach  of  our  poorer  brethren,  and  refusing  them 
any  share  in,  those  good  things  of  this  life,  which  we  so  freely 
partake  of,  and  enjoy  ourselves.  We  boast  much  of  our  Christian 
benevolence,  — but  we  may  see  hereby,  that  a little  fiscal  justice 
and  honesty  would  do  more  to  make  the  homes  of  the  poor  com- 
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paratively  easy  and  comfortable  than  all  the  alms-giving  in  Eng- 
land, were  it  multiplied  many  times. 

In  this  view  we  cannot  but  regard  as  most  ignoble  and  unworthy 

the  outcrv  against  Direct  Taxation  which  has  been  set  up  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere;  seeing  that  noble  Lords  must 
know  full  well  that  whatever  taxation  they  may  escape  must  fall 
upon  those  who  are  weaker  and  poorer  than  themselves,  their 
own  tenants  and  labourers  amongst  the  rest.  In  other  words,  the 
cry  amounts  to  this,  “ Let  us  save  our  own  pockets,— no  matter 

who  suffers,  or  whether  we  ought  to  pay  or  not.” 

The  enormous  waste  and  expense  of  collecting  the  Revenue,  first 
through  an  army  of  Excisemen  and  Custom-house  officers,  and 
secondly  through  a much  larger  and  more  costly  force  of  Brewers, 
Maltsters,  Distillers  and  Publicans, — of  Grocers  and  Tobacconists, 
wholesale  and  retail,  each  charging  his  profit  upon  the  duty  as  well 
as  upon  the  cost  of  the  article,  is  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
Customs  and  Excise  system  in  the  eye  of  common  sense.  The 
result  of  a very  careful  and  detailed  inquiry  into  this  part  of  the 
subject,  by  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  gives  the  astounding 
result,  that  every  net  shilling  paid  to  the  Exchequer  through  this 
medium  has  taken  two  shillings  and  fourpence  out  of  somebody’s 
pocket.  This  estimate  has  been  pooh-poohed,  and  called  wild  and 
extravagant,  but  it  has  never  been  refuted.  On  the  contrary,  its 
correctness  has  been  confirmed  from  some  unexpected  quarters. 
It  was,  at  all  events,  entered  upon,  and  completed  with  every  desire 
to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  was  practicable  in  such  a case ; no  one 
could  be  more  astonished  at  the  result  than  ourselves ; and  we  are 
still  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  arrive  at  a closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,— mathematical  accuracy  being,  of  course,  un- 
attainable. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  has,  in  fact,  abdicated  its  function  of  controlling 
the  expenditure,  and  allowed  successive  Governments  to  spend  or 
waste  the  public  money  as  they  might  choose,  until  matters  have 
reached  such  a pass  that  even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself  cries  shame  upon  them.  Now,  we  venture  to  think,  with 
all  submission,  that  the  simple  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is— 
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Direct  Taxation.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  Honourable 
Members  knew  that  they  were  voting  away  more  of  their  own 
money,  and  less  of  other  people’s,  we  should  find  a speedy  reform  o 
all  this  waste  and  negligence.  Votes  and  estimates  would  pre- 
sently be  efficiently  inquired  into ; the  doings  in  Dockyards  and 
Colonies  put  under  vigilant  supervision  ; and  proper  pains  taken 
to  see  that  the  public  should  receive  something  like  value  for  their 

Again— with  every  respect  for  the  Volunteers,  we  submit  that 
open  ports  and  free-trade  are  incomparably  the  best  defence 
a<tainst  invasion.  People  who  are  busy  trading  together,  seldom 
find  time  for  fighting,  and  the  inclination  dies  out  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Commerce.  Invoices  are  better  than  Protocols,  and  Bills 
of  Lading  than  all  the  Treaties  of  peace  and  amity  ever  signe  . 
Adopt  Direct  Taxation  and  you  may  reduce  your  expenditure 

ten  millions  a year  very  shortly,  with  perfect  safety. 

» But,”  it  is  said,  “ the  articles  taxed  are  luxuries,  and  many  of 
them  pernicious  luxuries  ; therefore,  those  who  use  them  should  be 
madeL  pay,  that  consumption  may  be  curtailed,  -and  this  is  re- 
peated by  so  many  that  it  must  be  noticed.  First,  then,  are  we 
Llusly  to  uoderstaad  that  it  i,  intended,  in  the  19th  century  to 
regulate  the  food,  and  drink,  and  clothing  of  the  People,  by  act  o 
Pariiament?  To  pass  sumptuary  laws  under  the  pretext 
Itoga  revenue?  Few  persons  will  he  found  to  answer  thee 
questions  in  the  affirmative  ; but  they  must  do  so,  or 
the  fact  of  a commorWy  being  a luxury  or  not  has  simply  nothin, 

to  do  with  the  propriety  of  taxing  it. 

But  again  :-if  luxuries  are  to  bo  taxed  m mch.  then,  of  course, 

eveiybiidy’s  luxuries  must  be  taxed  to  the  same  extent,  or  great 
injultice  will  be  done.  Now,  A's  luxury  is  Tobacco,  which  pay 
duty  of  600  per  cent,  or  thereabouts ; B's  luxury  is  a yacht,  which 
s nothing  or  racers  or  hounds,  which  pay  a mere  triSe  in 

Lparisou.- or  brouxes.  paintings. 

or  a library,  or  gardens  and  conservatories,  which  pay  nothing 

whatever.  This  taxing  of  luxuries  works  very 

handed  justice,  at  all  events,  is  not  among  its 

and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  it  never  can  be  made 
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the  faintest  approach  to  equity.  Were  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
rich  to  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  are  the  few  luxuries  of  the 
poor,  the  strongest  Government  could  not  withstand  for  a day  the 

outburst  of  public  indignation  which  would  arise. 

But  will  anybody  please  to  furnish  a clear  and  intelligible 
definition  of  a “ luxury  ?”  We  have  never  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  one;  practically,  it  would  seem  that  your  in- 
dulgence is  a “ luxury,”  and  mine  “ a harmless  comfort  or  recreation 
which  I have  always  been  used  to”— “ a necessity  of  my  position, 
quite  essential  in  society,”  &c„  &c.  We  can  find  no  solid  basis  for 
Taxation  in  this  theory  of  taxing  luxuries ; and,  after  all,  must 
observe  that  luxuries  are  matters  of  trade  ; that  many  very  decent 
people  make  a living  by  producing  or  distributing  them,  and 
many  more  might  do  so,— and  that  to  prohibit  or  lessen  the  trade, 
is  to  destroy  the  means  whereby  these  people  live,— and  drive  them 

to  enforced  idleness,  to  bankruptcy,  and  beggary. 

But  now  comes  the  final  difficulty we  are  asked  for  our  system 
of  Taxation, — for  a distinct  plan,  which  shall  combine  perfect 
equity,  with  facility  and  economy  of  collection,  and  which  shall 
hurt  no  man’s  interest  or  prejudices,  or  temper,  or  convenience,— 
which  shall  be  “ totus  teres  atque  ro<u7id«s,”— complete  without 
flaw  or  blemish.  To  which  we  reply  at  once  that  we  have  no  such 
plan,  and  do  not  desire  to  see  it,  believing  it  to  be  very  wholesome 
that  the  pinch  of  taxation  should  be  felt  sufficiently,  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  look  after  the  expenditure ; and  also  that,  in  truth 
this  is,  in  our  eyes,  a very  minor  part  of  the  question.  We  seek 
freedom  of  Industry  and  of  Trade, — the  right  to  labour,  and  to 
exchange  its  produce  freely  in  the  markets  of  the  “ whole  earth,  ’ 
without  any  legislative  interference  with  any  part  of  the  process. 
We  seek  to  abolish  the  Octroi  of  Nations,  as  the  Belgians  have 
recently  abolished  the  Octroi  of  cities.  We  are  convinced  that 
Customs  and  Excise  are  simply  the  barbarous  legacy  of  an 
age  most  ignorant  of  fiscal  and  economical  science,  and  we  feel 
certain  that  the  world  will  not  tolerate  them  much  longer.— that 
our  children,  if  not  ourselves,  will  live  to  look  upon  them  as  we 
look  upon  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  Corn  Law.  “ They  (Customs 
“ Duties)  appear  to  have  been  originedly  considered  as  taxes  upon 


‘ the  profits  of  merchants.  During  the  barbarous  times  of  feudal 
‘ anarchy,  merchants,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs, 
‘were  considered  as  little  better  than  emancipated  bondmen, 
‘whose  persons  were  despised,  and  whose  gains  were  envied. 
‘The  great  nobility,  who  had  consented  that  the  king  should 
‘ tallage  the  profits  of  their  own  tenants,  were  not  unwilling  that 
“ he  sLuld  tallage,  likewise,  those  of  an  order  of  men  whom  it 
“was  much  less  their  interest  to  protect.  In  those  ignorant 
“ times,  it  was  not  understood,  that  the  profits  of  merchants  are  a 
“subject  not  taxable  directly;  or  that  the  final  payment  of  all 
“ such  taxes  must  fall,  with  a considerable  overcharge,  upon  the 

“ consumer.”  Synith,  ut  supra. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  “ those  ignorant  times  ” still 
continue,  and  that  even  Adam  Smith  has  failed,  hitherto,  to 
dissipate  the  Egyptian  darkness,  in  which,  not  only  our  “ great 
nobility,”  but  certain  modern  economists  and  statisticians  grope  and 
stumble  whenever  they  approach  this  question.  We  seek  the 
emancipation  of  industry,  and  that  being  fully  accomplished, 
we  are  little  disposed  to  cavil  at  tlie  way  in  which  it 
may  be  carried  out,  or  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it;  and 
we  cannot  express  this  conviction  more  strongly  than  by 
saying  that  we  should  consider  a large  increase  of  the  present 
Income  Tax,  with  all  its  errors  of  principle  and  of  detail,— un- 
equal, vexatious,  inquisitorial  as  it  is,  an  immense  benefit  to  all 
provided  the  millions  so  raised  were  expended  in  cutting 


raise  their  State  (not  Federal)  Taxes,— viz.,  to  estimate  or 
ascertain  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  value  of  each  person’s  entire 
property  and  charge  a rate  per  cent,  thereon ; thirdly,  the  plan 
of  the  Author  of  the  People's  Blue  Book,  consisting  of  a Rent  tax 
of  four  shillings  in  the  Pound,  and  a small  Poll  Tax ; upon  which  last 
we  may  observe  that,  however  equitable  such  a small  Poll-Tax  as  that 
proposed  may  be,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  scarcely  be  practicable 
to  collect  it,  and  that  some  substitute  must  be  found  for  that  part 
of  the  scheme. 

But  as  to  raising  a large  part  of  the  Revenue  upon  Rent  we 
conceive  that  such  a tax  is,  in  every  respect,  the  most  perfect  yet 
devised ; the  most  equitable,  the  least  injurious  to  the  development 
of  the  national  wealth  and  resources,  the  most  easily  and  economi- 
cally collected, — the  most  difiicult  to  evade,  the  most  trust- 
worthy, for  the  land  cannot  run  away,  and  withal,  the  ancient 
constitutional  way  of  this  nation,  in  adopting  which  we  are  only, 
like  true  Conservatives,  recurring  to  the  methods  sanctioned  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  most  equitable, 
because  Rent  is  created  for  and  not  by  the  proprietor,— by  other 
people’s  industry  and  capital,  and  not  necessarily  or,  indeed,  gener- 
Urr  a-nxr  ovnpnrlitiirfl  fif  fiithfir  ou  his  owo  Part, — and  what  the 
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“ haps,  a species  of  revenue  which  can  best  bear  to  have  a peculiar 
“ tax  imposed  upon  them.” 

“ Ground-rents  seem  in  this  respect,  a more  proper  subject  of 
“ peculiar  taxation,  than  even  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  The 
“ ordinary  rent  of  land,  is,  in  many  cases,  owing  partly,  at  least, 
“ to  the  attention  and  good  management  of  the  landlord.  A very 
“ heavy  tax  might  discourage  too  much  this  attention  and  good 
“ management.  Ground-rents,  so  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary 
“ rent  of  land,  are  altogether  owing  to  the  good  management  of 
“ the  Sovereign,  which,  by  protecting  the  industry  either  of  the 
“ whole  people,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  particular  place, 
“ enables  them  to  pay  so  much  more  than  the  real  value  for  the 
“ ground  which  they  build  their  houses  upon ; or  to  make  to  its 
“ owner  so  much  more  than  a compensation  for  the  loss  which  he 
“ might  sustain  by  this  use  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  reason- 
“ able  than  that  a fund  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  good 
“ government  of  the  State,  should  be  taxed  peculiarly,  or  should 
“ contribute  more  than  the  greater  part  of  other  funds,  towards 
“ the  support  of  that  government.”  So  far.  Dr.  Smith — now  for  a 
case  in  point.  During  the  debates  on  the  Pacifico  quarrel,  some 
years  ago,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  has  recently  been  conspicuous 
in  denouncing  Direct  Taxation,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Mr. 
Finlay  had  a perfect  right  to  claim  from  the  Greek  government 
for  a piece  of  land  at  Athens,  of  which  he  had  been  forcibly  dis- 
possessed, the  cost  of  the  land  and  any  outlay  which  he  had  made 
upon  it,  but  nothing  more — or  words  to  this  effect,  for  I quote 
from  memory.  Now,  if  his  lordship  were  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  his  own  doctrine,  his  rent-roll,  I apprehend,  would 
shrink  to  a very  small  modicum  of  its  present  liberal  dimensions. 
For  example,  the  Liverpool  Dock  Trust  paid  to  the  late  Earl 
ninety  thousand  pounds  for  a portion  of  the  sea  beacli,  under 
water  every  tide,  which  never  yielded  sixpence  rent,  and  upon 
which  not  one  sixpence  had  ever  been  expended ; and  it  would 
probably  not  be  impossible  to  find  in  Liverpool,  land  of  his 
Lordship’s  worth  more  by  the  yard  than  it  was  worth  by  the  acre 
in  1692,  when  the  Land  Tax  Act  was  passed,  but  which,  of 
course,  has  never  been  re-assessed  under  that  Act.  Preston 
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probaby,  could  furnish  a somewhat  similar  account  of  his  Lord- 
ship’s property  in  that  neighbourhood.  All  this  wealth,  be  it 
remembered,  has  been  made  for  the  Derby  family,  and  in  no 
respect  whatsoever  by  them ; poured  lavishly  into  their  coffers^ 
without  any  expenditure  of  skill,  industry,  or  even  capital  of 
theirs.  Can  any  man  find,  anywhere,  a more  just  and  reasonable 
subject  of  taxation?  Can  any  man  produce  a barely  decent 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  taxed,  and  that  largely?  One 
would  think  that,  in  common  gratitude,  one  for  whom 
the  poor  and  needy,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  mechanics,  sailors,  porters,  and  labourers,  (of  whose 
manifold  toil  these  riches  are  the  result),  have  done  so 
much,  would  hasten  to  volunteer  some  slight  return,  by  cheerfully 
accepting  any  needful  share  of  taxation,  to  lighten  their  heavy 
weight  of  public  burthen,  and  put  the  comforts  of  life  within 
their  easier  reach.  But  no ; his  Lordship  will  consent  to  no 
relief  of  his  poor  neighbours  at  his  expense.  He  protests  against 
“ the  flood  of  Direct  Taxation ; ” though  his  so  doing  is  simply 
equivalent  to  saying — “ though  labour  pine  and  commerce  lan- 
guish, my  rents  shall  not  be  touched.  Others  may  toil,  I will 
tithe  and  toll  the  fruits  of  their  labour ; contributing  nothing, 
that  I can  escape.”  The  generosity  and  nobleness  of  such 
language  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  old- 
fashioned  considerations,  and  of  small  account  in  these  days,  it 
would,  seem.  Its  'policy,  in  any  large,  far-sighted,  or  statesman-like 
sense,  appears  to  me  worse  than  questionable.  But  let  it  be 
observed  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  one  of  a class ; his  case  is 
that  of  every  landowner  in  the  country,  more  or  less,  though  it 
be  a somewhat  conspicuous  case ; serving,  therefore,  to  exhibit, 
fully  and  plainly,  the  position  of  the  landed  interest  generally  in 
reference  to  British  Taxation. 

The  ancient  theory  was,  that,  though  the  Landlord  or  feudal 
superior  might  fleece  his  vassals  or  tenants  himself,  he  was  bound, 
in  return,  to  allow  no  one  else  to  do  so,  but  to  protect  them,  in 
case  of  need,  against  all  aggression  foreign  or  domestic.  The 
latter  half  of  the  contract  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse 
of  late. 
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Again,  rent  is  the  only  source  from  which  revenue  can  ^ 
raised  without  checking  or  preventing  industry  and  production,  it 
bein-^  clearly  of  no  importance  to  the  tenant  whether  he  pays  his 
rent'to  the  landlord  or  to  the  tax-gatherer ; and  this  holds  good  of 
miner,  tradesman,  manufacturer  or  merchant  as  well  as  of  the  far- 
mer. Moreover,  we  repeat  our  absolute  conviction  that  any  pre^nt 
sacrifice  which  a due  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  Land  Tax 
Act  of  1692,  for  instance,  might  impose  upon  the  owners  ot  real 
property,  would  be  merely  temporary,  and  be  repaid  manifold  m a 
few  years  time.  The  whole  rental  of  the  country  has  been  called 
into  existence,  almost  literally  out  of  nothing,  by  Trades  and  Manu- 
factures, fettered,  burthened  and  restricted  as  these  have  been  by 
all  manner  of  barbarous  devices,  persecuting  honest  industry  as  it 
it  were  a crime.  Remove  all  these,  and  let  trade  be  free  indeed, 
and  this  wealth  will  yet  be  multiplied  again  and  again  for  its  pos- 
sessors. But  if  it  be  cruel  to  “ muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  com  ” it  is  ingratitude,  as  well  as  blind  selfishness,  to  refuse  to 
those  who  produce  and  distribute  the  wealth,  upon  which  our 
propertied  classes  live  in  such  splendour  and  security,  those  comforts 
of  life  which  Providence  has  placed  within  their  reach.  The  wise 
man  has  sai3,  “ There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  mcreaseth  ; there 
is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  Poverty , 
a truth  which  I would  invite  those  to  reflect  upon,  who,  to  save 
themselves  from  Taxation,  shift  the  burthen  in  the  first  place  upon 
industry  and  commerce  and  thereby  literally  “ kill  the  goose 

which  has  laid  all  their  “ golden  eggs.”  _ , . , 

I have  dealt  generally  with  this  question,  but  should  observe 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  item  in  the  schedules  of  Customs  and 
Excise  against  which  overwhelming  special  objections  do  not  exist. 
There  is  not  one  which  will  bear  examination ; and,  strange  to 
say,  such  articles  as  Spirits  and  Tobacco,  which  are  usually 
selected  as  the  fittest  subjects  for  Taxation,  afford  two  of  the 
strongest  cases  in  condemnation  of  the  whole  systern. 

I will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  being  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  England,  and  anxious  to  see  her  keep  foremost  a“ong  the 
nationl  I grieve  to  see  the  delay  of  this  “°st  needful  and 
beneficent  change.  I,  for  one,  should  be  inexpressibly  mortified 
were  Belgium,  for  example,  as  is  not  unlikely,  to  adopt  perfect  free- 
dom  of  trade  and  Direct  Taxation,  and  leave  Great  Bntain  in  the 
unworthy  position  of  a lingering  and  reluctant  pupil,  when  it  is 
her  right  and  duty  to  lead  the  march,  and  assert  “ her  ancient  pre- 
rof^ative  of  teaching  the  nations  of  the  world  how  to  live. 
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Liverpool,  September,  1801. 
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